“ These were more noble than those of Thessalonica, in that they received the Worn 
with all readiness of mind, and searched the Scriptures daily, whether those things were 
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so.” —* Prove all t 


ings; hold fast that which is good.”—Acts, xvii. 11. Thes. v. 21. 
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ROBERT OWEN’S LECTURE. 


On the 14th instant R. Owen delivered 
a discourse in this place, on the principles 
of his system, to a large number of our 
citizens. We do not recollect to have 
heard any thing said on this occasion, but 
what is to be found in his lectures deliver- 
ed the last winter in Washington city, 
and since published ; and which we have 
already noticed in this paper. 

From all that we caa gather, either 
from the writings or the lectures of Rob- 
ert Owen, we are.induced to believe that 
he considers the mora/ sense of right and 
wrong actions, as the mere creature of 
education, and therefore not recognized 
asa “circumstance” worthy of attention, 
tm his scheme of reform. If we are to at- 
tach to certain words, and expressions, 
that sense and meaning, which ail the 
world attaches to them, by a common 
consent, we must, when we read the 
works, and hear the words of Robert Ow- 
en, arrive at the foregoing conclusion—no 
other, we believe, can possibly be drawn 
from them. 


There is, the world over, an emotion 
félt, more or less strong, of approbation, 
or disapprobation, when contemplating 
certain actions performed by others; ora 
feeling of approval, or its opposite. In 
every individual, a check, is experienced 
before, and a remorse after, the perform- 
ance of certain actions. We shall not 
differ about names. Various appellations 
are, and may be used to designate the 
thing, without altering the fact. From 

* this source it is that all our ideas of right 
and wrong, duty, and obligation, merit 
and demerit, have their origin, and how- 
ever those ideas may be diversified by ed- 
tteation, this moral sense has its ¢.ristence 


fol. XI. 


—— 


independent of education, or any other 
circumstance withia the controul of man. 
It is as much a part of our mental consti- 
tution as the emotions of love, fear, joy, 
or grief, and operates with equal certain- 
ty, whatever may be the circumstances by 
which we are surrounded. It is the 
spring and source of every virtue, and 
however false one may be to this moral 
sense himself;—however debased and 
wicked a man may become by disregard- 
ing it, yet innocence and virtue never 
cease to gain his secret approbation. 


“What law of any state,” says the 
enlightened Cicero, “has ever ordered 
the child to love his parents, the parents 
to love their child, each individual to love 
himself? It would be not more idle, to 
order us to love virtue, which by its own 
nature, has so many charms, that it is im- 
possible for the wicked to withhold from 
it their approbation. Who is there. that, 
living amid crimes, and in the practice of 
every injury which he can infliet on socie- 
ty, does not still wish to obtain some 
praise of goodness, and cover his very 
attrocities, if they can by any means be 
covered, with some veil, however slight, of 
honourable semblance? No one has so 
completely shaken off the very character 
of man,asto wish to be wicked,for the mere 
sake of wickedness. The very robber 
who lives by rapine, and who does not 
hesitate to strike his dagger intothe breast 
of the passenger, who has any plunder to 
repay the stroke, would still rather find 
what he takes by violence, only because 
he cannot hope to find it. The most 
abandoned of human beings, if he could 
enjoy the wages of guilt withcut the guilt 
itself, would not prefer to be guilty.” “itis 
no small obligation,” he continues, “ which 
we owe to nature, that Virtae reveals her 
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glorious light, not to a few only, but to all 
mankind. Even those who do not foel- 
low her, still see the splendid track along 
which she moves.” 


To which we will add the following 
from a modern writer :* 

“ And it is well, surely, even the most 
sceptical will admit, that nature, if we are 
deceived by this delightful vision, does 
permit us to bedeceived by it. Though 
virtue were only a dream, and all which 
we admire, as fallacious as the imaginary 
eolours which shine upon our slumber in 
the darkness of the night, who could wish 
the slumber to be broken, if, instead of the 
groves of Paradise andthe pure and happy 
forms that people them, we were “to 
awake ina world, in which the moral 
sunshine was extinguished, and every 
thing on which we vainly turned our eye 


were to be only one equal gloom ? Though 


the libertine should have hardihood 
enough to shake, or, at least, to try to 
shake, frem his own mind, every feeling 
ef moral admiration or abhorrence, he 
still could not wish, that others, among 
whom he is to live, should be as free as 
himself. For his own profit, he would 
wish all others to be virtuous, himself the 
single exception ; and what would profit 
each, individually, must profit all. If he 
were rich, he could not wish the multi- 
tude that surrounded him to approve of 
the rapine which would strip him of all 
the sources of his few miserable enjoy- 
ments, and to approve, too, perhaps, of 
murder, as the shortest mode of sepa- 
rating him from his possessions; if he 
were in want, he could not wish those, 
whose charity he was forced to solicit, to 
see, in charity, nothing but a foolish mode 
of voluntarily abridging their own means 
of selfish luxury: if he were condemned, 
for some offence, to the prison or the gib- 
bet, he wonfd hot wish mercy to be re- 
garded as a word without meaning. What 
noble and irresistible evidence is this of 
the excellence of virtue, even in its world- 
ly and temporary advantages, that, if all 
men were what all individually would 
wish them to be, there would not be a 
single crime to pollute the earth ! 


Vid. Brown’s Philosophy, Vol. IL. 


l “When we reflect how many tempta’ 


tions there are to the multitudes, who live 
together in social society,—temptations, 
that, wherever they look around them, 
would lead them, if they had not been 
rendered capable of moral affections, as 
mueh as of their setatient enjoyments and 
passions, to seek the attainment of the ob- 
jects within their view, and almost with- 
in their reach, and toseck it as readily by 
force or by falsehood, as by that patient 
industry, which could not fail to seem to 
them more tedious, and, therefore, less 
worthy of their prudent choice ; when we 
think of all the temptations of all thesc 
objects, and facilities of attaining them by 
violence or deceit, and yet observe the se- 
curity with which man, in society, spreads 
out his enjoyments as it were, to the view 
of others, and delights in the number of 
gazers and enviers, that are attracted by 
them, it is truly as beautiful, as it is aston- 
ishing, to think of the simple means, on 
which so much security depends. ‘The 
laws, which men have found it expedient, 
for their common interest, to make, and to 
enforce, are, indeed, the o/viows pieces ot 
machinery, by which this great result is 
brought about. But how much of its mo- 
tion depends on sfrings, that are scarcely 
regarded by those, who look only to the 
exterior wheels, as they perform their ro- 
tation in beautiful regularity! ‘The gros- 
ser measures of fraud or force may be 
prevented by enactments, that attach te 
those measures of fraud or force, a pun- 
ishment, the risk of which would render 
the attempt too perilous, to obtain for it 
the approbation even of selfish prudence. 
But what innumerable actions are there, 
over which the laws, that cannot extend 
tothe secret thoughts of man, or to half 
the possibilities of human action, must 
have as little control, as it is in dur power 
physically to exercise, over the unseen 
and unsuspected elements offuture storms, 
which, long before the whirlwind has be- 
gun, are preparing that desolation, which 
it is afterwards to produce. The force of 
oper violence, the laws may check,—but 
they cannot check the still more power- 
ful force of seduction.—the frauds of 
‘mere persuasion, which are never to be 


known to be frauds, but by the conscience 


tof the deceiver, and which may be said to 
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or the worldly honours, or voluptuous en- 
joyments, for which that assent was neces- 
sary. It isin these circumstances, that 
He, who forms and prrotecis us, has firro- 
vided a check for that injustice, which is 
beyond the restraining power of man, and 
has produced, what the whole united 
strength of nations could not frroduce,— 
by a few simple feelings,—a check and 
control as mighty as itis silent and invis- 
ible,—which he has placed within the mind 
of the very criminal himself, where it 
would most be needed,—or rather in the 
mind of him, who, but for these feelings, 
would have been a criminal, and who, 
with them, is virtuous and happy. The 
voice within, which approves or disafi- 
hroves,—long before even the very wish, 
that would lead to action, can be said to be 
fully formed—has in it a restraining 
force, more powerful than a thousand 
gibbets, and it is accompunied with the 
certainty, that,in every breast around, 
there is a similar voice, that would join its 
dreadful award to that which would be 


forever felt within. he feelings of moral | 


approbation and disapprobation are thus 
the security of virtue and its aven- 
gers,—its security in the happiness that 


is felt, and the happiness that is promised | 
to every future year and hour of virtuous | 


remembrance,—its avengers in that long 
period of earthly punishment, when its 
guilty injurer is to read in every eye that 
gazes on him, the reproach which is to be 
forever sounding on his heart.” 


FOR THE BEREAN. 
BATES’ DOCTRINES 
OF FRIENDS. 


ho the Meeting for Sufferings of Ohio 
Meeting : 


After speaking of the Garden of Eden, 


our author proceeds to say: “These | 


truths respecting the outward affairs of 
eur prime ancestors, are not so deeply in- 
teresting to us, as those relations in which 
they stood before and after their trans- 
gression.” 


steal the very assent of the unsuspecting | 
mind, as they afterwards steal the wealth, | 


Now, I am not aware that the state of 
Adam has been made. a question, by the 
Society, either very important, or very in- 
teresting. ‘The discussion of it, like many 
other non-essential matters, has tended 
more to controversy than to edification. 
Our writers, therefore, have laid but little 
stress upon it; for their great concern has 
been to call men toa close examination of 
their own states, rather than to the states 
of those who lived six thousand years ago. 
But as you have “examined and approv- 
ed” of this writer’s speculations on this 
subject, I will briefly notice their relation 
to “ historical facts,” as well as to reason 
and experience: and permit me to add 
that I do not suppose any apology neces- 
sary to be made to you on my part, for in- 
troducing in aidof my argument, the clear 
deductions of reason; this course having 
been adopted in the werk before me, as 
often as the author has found it to suit Ais 
purpose. Thus in reference to imputed. 
sin, in page five, he says: “ We dare not 
charge the Divine Character, with being 
thus far below that standard of justice 
which is set uft for human actions.” 
Again, although there are, it must be ac- 
knowledged, some passages in Scripture, 
which havea very strong bearing towards 
the support of predestination, and which 
the author has not attempted to explain; 
yet he, in page forty-two, rejects this doc- 
trine, in part, on the ground of its being 
“opposed to the simplest princifiles of 
reason.” Having, then, approved of the 
course which he has adopted in this re- 
spect, you cannot, consistently, refuse that 
privilege to another. 

Respecting the state of Adam before 
his transgression, he says, “He lacked nei- 
ther wisdom nor understanding. He 
lacked nothing that was necessary te ena- 
ble him to exercise the dominion that was 
given him in the world; or that could 
perfect his happiness, or secure his ac- 
ceptance in the divine sight; otherwise 
he could not be in the image of God: nor 
would it have been said that ‘God saw 
every thing that he had made and behold 
it was very good.’ ” 

That Adam was created free from alt 
moral impurity, and in a perfectly inno- 
cent state, cannot be doubted ; and thus 


) fay he was “im the image ef Ged.” ibn: 
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that he was inspired with so much wis- 


dom and understanding is altogether hy-_ 
pothetical. ‘That aman may be ina state | 
of acceptance with his Maker, and in- 


communion with him, and yet very igno- 
ant, in many other respects, will hardly be 
denied. But “innocence alone,” says the 
author, “cannot constitute the divine 
image: it would be highly injurious to the 
Divine Character to assert that God is no— 
more than an innocent being.” Are we 
then to understand that because Adam is 
said to have been created in the “like- 
ness of God,” that therefore he was like 


God in all respects? Would this not be | 
“hiehly injurious to the Divine Charac- | 


ter’’? 


But this speculation of the writer will | 


earry him much further than he could 
wish, and go very far to overturn another 
favoarite hypothesis of his, viz.: the in- 
ward depravity of our nature by Adam’s 
fall. For if Adam was thus possessed of 
all the wisdom and knowledge which he 
bas conferred on him: in full commu- 
nion with his Maker, who was his imme- 
diate guide and preceptor; with no bad 


examples to entice, nor conversation to | 


corrupt him;—In possession of all these 
advantages, how shall we be able to ac- 
oount for his transgression, and that too, | 
as it appears from “ historical fact,” at the 
first trial of his virtue, unless we admit | 
him to have had a great “proneness to 
sin”’—even greater than any of Ais 
rerity? 

{ know of no way to get over this diffi- 
culty, consistent with the “ simplest prin- 
ciples of reason,” than an admission of the 
proposition, to oppose which the author 
has thus involved himself in a great in- 
consistency ; i. ¢. that our first parent was 
created in a child-like state, very limited | 
in knowledge, as the account of him, I | 
pam clearly indicates, but with faculties 

to acquire it, and capacities for enjoy- |! 
ment, which, in remaining faithful to the 
divine law, were the appointed media, un- 
der that law, to arrive at attainments de- 
signed as the future reward of his obe- 
dience. 


| these were defrraved.” Such is the Caé- 
vinistic doctrine of total defravity. As 
men do not now become, all at once, to- 
tally depraved, neither did Adam. “ His- 
torical facts” plainly contradict this in- 
ference of our author, not less than expe- 
rience, and “the simplest principles of 
reason.” He lost his innocence: this was 
| the death he experienced: but the lan- 
| Suage of the “quickening spirit,’ heard 
| in his soul, “where art thou?” sufficiently 
i proves that he still retained “something 
superior to his animal and rational f: cul-- 
| ties.” It isnot until the spirit ceases te 
| strive with man, that he can be said to be 
totally depraved. 

“Thus we believe,” continues the au- 
| thor, “ that the whole posterity of Adam, 
is affected by Ais fall; but we do not be- 
| heve that it is with guilt, but with in firmi- 
| ty and a froneness to sin.” 1 have al- 
| ready shown that by this author’s own 
| statement, Adam must have been afiected 
| with this “ proneness” to a very great de- 
| gree indeed ; seeing that he possessed ad- 
| vantages, and was surrounded by circum- 
stances, more favourable to innocence, 
than any of his posterity can boast of; yet 
| he appears to have surrendered to the 
| first without a struegle! If, 
| therefore, a “proneness to sin’’ is to be 
measured by its ¢effectse—if men are to be 
_ judged by their fruits; and if we admit 
| the author’s view of Adam’s state defore 
| his fall—*“so eminently favoured, in rela- 
\| tion both to temporal, and spiritual tings” 
—(p. 2.)—would it not be consistent “ with 
the simplest principles of reason’’ to re- 
| verse the conclusion drawn by the writer, 
and say that Adam was more i*:/irm tha 
|, his posterity ? 

“ Though the posterity of Adam, (con- 
|| tinuesthe author) could not be chargeable 
|| with gvilt on account of his transgression, 
| yet he being dead, as to the divine image 

| could neither renew himself up azain inte 
| his former condition, nor transmit to his 
| posterity whathe had not himsecf.’ Hence 
| the writer reasons that as Adaim’s nature 
) was depraved by sin, so he transmitted 
| the same depraved nature to al! his pos- 


After his transgression, we are told that || terity, from which arises “ proneness tu 


Adam “became fallen, degenerate, and 


sin,’ &c. 


dead, retaining nothing superior to his | Such are the arguments resorted to, in 
| order to prove that all Adam’s posterity~ 


aninal and rational faculties, and cven 
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must be of necessity, totally depraved. But 
we can only reason, properly, from ef- 


fects, up to their causes ; we ought, there- 


fore, to be certain that an effect does really 
exist, before we begin to search for the 


eause. ‘hat we are all strongly inclined | 


to transgress is certain. That this inclina- 
tion is naturally stronger in us than it was 
in Adam, is by no means proved, as I think 
I have before shown : but were it proved, 
it would still be a question, whether this 
arose from Adam’s fall? If children 
were educated under circumstances such 
as Adam was surrounded by : all evil ex- 
amples, all corrupt conversation, abstract- 
ed, andled along through their tender 
years by parents and guardians, always 
walking in the fear of God, and under 
the guidance of his Holy Spirit—would 
they manifest a greater “proneness to 
sin” than Adam had? But their nature 
is depraved, it may be said, and no kind of 
education can change their nature. What 
was Adam’s nature before he fell? Had 


she not the same passions as ourselves? 


All good in their places ; and to be kept 
there, not by any thing delonging to his 
aature, but by the Spirit of God,—by its 
small, still voice, “Thou shalt not eat’?! 
An obedience to this voice would have 
preserved him, and does it not also pre- 
rve his posterity ? 
What was Adam’s nature afer his 
ransgression ? It was nootherwise chang- 
l, than as his passions were strengthen- 
by indulgence. The divine principle, 
ough it was in Adam, yet it was not of 
im, when first created. It was not a 
art of Ais nature, no more than it is a 


art of owrs, nor could he, although he had | 


mtinued perfect, have transmitted it to 
$s posterity, for “he had it not himself,” 
by nature. The immortal soul, and 
e “quickening spirit,” are they not both 
e gifts of God alone? As Adam had 
t then, “in his nature, as belonging 
treto, any will or light, capable to give 
1 knowledge in spiritual things,” 


il super-added by his Maker then nei-_ 


r could his posterity have inherited 
§ from him, had he not fallen. 


change it. Whatever may be our nature, 
it is equally the work, and gift of God Is 
there any crime in fossessing such a na- 
ture? “We eonceive it contrary,” says 
the auther, “to the attributes of the A}. 
mighty, his mercy, and his justice, te 
charge any of his creatures with evilt, for 
offenses in whieh they had no egency.”’ 
But is it not equally contrary to his attri- 
butes, to confer on us a nature, totally de- 
praved, and thus producing sin, and con- 
sequent punishment, and that because of 
the transgression of one wholived six thou- 
sand years ago? Thus the doctrine of 


original defrravity, involves, in degree, 


| the same principle, as original sin, and he 
_who rejects the one, must, by parity of 


reasoning, reject the other also. 


state of innocence, or, according to its 
measure, in “the image of God.” It is 
not untila child commits sin, i. ¢. violates 


| 
| Every child comes into the world in a 


, the divine law given, and clearly made 


known; with power, at the same time, to 
comply with it—that either guilt or de- 
pravity can be predicated of him. Hav- 
ing thus disobeyed the divine command, 
he is brought into the same condition with 
Adam after his transgression; he is now 
in the state of the fall; and his nature is 
mere or less defiraved, or, in other words, 


his disorderly propensities have gained 


strength by this indulgence. By a repeti- 
tion of transgression, this depravity in- 
_ creases, until, if he change not his course, 
he becemes totally defiraved, the Spirit 


' of God ceases to strive with him, and the 


| 


awful sentence passes upon him: “ /e 
that is filthy, let him be filthy still.” 
“The innocence of children is some- 
times mentioned,” says our author, (p. 6.) 
“as an evidence of their being jn the same 
condition that Adam was in before his 
fall, and in confirmation of this idea, that 
passage of scripture is quoted, ‘ Jesus call- 
ed a little child unto him,’ ” &e.—({ Vid. 
Mat. ch. xviii—Mark, ch. ix.) What 


our Saviour said and did on this occasion, 


‘the disciples a lesson on humility. But 


he took the little child, and presented it 


was only, as the writer thinks, to teach 


he original xature of Adam was such | to them as a sample of this humility— 
od, in his infinite wisdom, saw proper || “ Whosoever therefore shall humble him- 
rive him. Power was conferred on | self as this little child,” &c.—thus intima- 
» to govern, and limit, but not to | ting that little children were Aamble, as 
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well as innocent. He has, however, omit- 
ted to quote certain other scripture pas- 
sages, that are much stronger against his 
doctrine ; viz.-—“ Suffer little children to 
come unto me, for of such is the kingdom 
of God”—“ And he took them up in his 
arms, put his hands upon them, and d/ess- 
ed them.” Andon another occasion he 
said to the scribes and pharisees, who 
were sore displeased at the chi/dren in the 
temple singing, “Hosanna to the son of 
David”—“ Have ye never read, Out of 
the mouths of dades and sucklings, thou 
hast perfected praise ?”’ Is it not strange, 
that he should bless creatures so corry/it, 
accept of praises from such defiraved 
lips, and even declare the corrufit little 
creatures sp fur in the *image of God,” 
as toresemble the angels in heaven ? 


“The desires of the infant, in its purest 
state of innocence, are directed to objects 
of sense—to the gratification of its crea- 
turely appetites. But such was not the 
case with Adam, in his firimitive state,” 


fi.7. 


This assertion, as it appears to me, is 
directly in the face of “historical fact.’ 
That the “desires” of our first parents 
were “ directed to the gratification of their 
creaturely apipetites, is very evident from 
the text: “And when the woman saw 
that the tree was good for food, and that 
it was fileasant to the cyes, and a tree to 
be desired to make one wise, she took of 
the fruit thereof and did eat; and gave 
also unto her husband with her and he did 
eat.” Now what but a “creaturely ap- 
petite” could make this fruit so “plea- 
sant,’’ and “ to be desired,” and what bet- 
ter proof of the strength of this appe- 
tite than the fact of eating of it, as soon as 
this désite was felt? Infants in no stage 
of their existence go further than this. 
They never eat of the object or thing pre- 
sented dcfore they see it “fleasant” and 
desirable. But the serpent, “an evil agent, 
distinct from man,” and not their crea- 
turely appetites,” it may be said, beguiled 
our first parents. The author, however, 
takes from himself the advantage of such 
an argument, for he has laboured to prove 
that this serpent still exists, and is not 
jess active in prompting ws to sin, than in 
the case of Adam and Eve; and hence it 


might be as fairly inferred that it is this 
“principle, or spirit, malignant in its na- 
ture,” that is the “source of all evil,” 
ever since the fall of Adam, and not our 
evil profiensities. 

Another argument which our author 
produces to prove his doctrine of total de- 
pravity, by the fall, is “the pagan dark- 
ness which overspreads a large portion of 
the world,” which he thinks affords “a 
striking evidence that the natural state 
of man, is very different from that in which 
Adam was placed in the beginning.” 
Now, what is the natural state of every 
individual in the beginning? Is it not the 
doctrine of Friends, that each one has 
dispensed to him a sufficient portion of 
that light that “lighteth every man that 
cometh into the world,” to save him from 
sin and “darkness”? And do they not 
believe, with Paul, that the cause of this 
“pagan darkness” was not the fall of I 
Adam, but “because that, when they §& 
knew God, they glorified him not as God, 
neither were thankful ; but became vain Kg 
in their imaginations, and their foolish 
hearts were darkened’? And dothey no: 
also believe, that although placed in the 
condition that Adam was in in the begin- 
ning, they would relapse again into the 
same state of “pagan darkness,” b; 
which they are now surrounded, did they 
not obey this light ? 

The author, from page 8 to 11, gives 
his views of the scheme of redemption 
and here he adopts the Calvinistic do 
trine of satisfuction. The “divine pri 
ciple,” we are told, “is the purchase § 
Christ’s death” —“ Had it not been f 
what Christ has done for us without | 
[i. e. in his Auman nature} we could 
have had the seed of grace”—* Witl 
this [outward death, and sufferings} © 
visitations and operations of the spirit 
God in our hearts, coudd never have b¢ 
known.” But this spirit, or grace, ¥ 
dispensed before the “purchase” 
made, or before Christ’s death, “ont 
credit” of it; i.e. on the assurance tli 
Christ had given, that he would com 
with the terms of the contract, &c. 

It is not my design to examine at 
time, the trinitarian scheme of rede 
tion as thus laid down by the author, 
brought imto so repeatedly, 
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different heads, that it seems as if he had |) ward manifestation that ever did, or ever 
written the work, principally for the sake will save from sin, or its consequences, 
of maintaining and inculcating this par- || but an obedience tothe t1cut, or “a man- 
ticular doctrine. But I will call your at- |) ifestation of the spirit,’ given freely in 
tention to a singular inconsistency, as it | the beginning, to Adam, and to every man, 
appears to me, into which the writer has || since Adam, “to profit withal.” It was 
fallen. Intreating of fredestination, and || “ breathed” into Adam, and thus “ he be- 
some other dogmas, which have no place || camea living soul.” Man felt its opera- 
in his creed, he takes some pains to prove || tion the first moment of his probationary 
that they are inconsistent with “the sim- || existeace. Thus this “seed of grace” 
plest principles of reason,” and therefore || was a free gift from Infinite bounty, be- 
ought not to be received. In the case be- || stowed from the begining, and not a new 
fore us, however, he views the subject || principle, procured after the fall, and 
through a different medium : for although || “ purchased” by the shedding of innocent 
it has been demonstrated by William || blood! Such a scheme as this, is revolt- 
Penn, and other writers in the Society, |! ing to“ the first principles of reason”! 
and is altogether obvious to the unpreju- An enemy to Creeds. 
diced mind, that the trinitarian scheme, is |! 
not only inconsistent, but abhorrent to the 
“gmplest principles of reason,” yet it is 
manifest that it is with Aim a favourite 
point; and one which he shows more || _ In our last number, Oger an extract 
anxiety to maintain and defend, than any | from this Asiatic author's book entitled 
other in his whole beck!! I may add | “ Phe Precepts of Jesys.”" We now pre- 
however, in justice to the author, that this | Sent our readers with another from the 
weakness is by no means peculiar to him- | 54™@¢ work. Although the missionaries 
self: all the writers of creeds in Chris- |) India brand him with the name of 
tendom have fallen alike into the same |, ““¢4¢hen,” he has, in replying to his bit- 
glaring inconsistency. ‘They, in common |. ter opponents, proved to the world, that 
with this writer, make frequent appeals || ™ the frractice of the Christian virtues he 
to reason, but we are not to apply it | is far before them, and has set such an ex- 
against their own creeds, however freely ample of temper and moderation, under 
they use it against the creeds of others! |, C™Cumstances the most trying, of which 
Thus they both defy and decry reason, | . wees be well ra pany, controver- 
whilst they employ it, and turn, reason || “lists, to avail themselves, who, whilst 
against reason to establish their own posi- | they ~— his book, may adopt the lan- 
tions! The author has told usthat,“Had | To us blushing and 
it not been for what Christ has done for | ©°™fusion of face” 


us without us, we could not have had the “Neither, I trust, can his separating 
seed of grace. What is meant by the | the moral sayings of Christ from the mys 
“seed of grace”? “But the /rve Christ,” | terious dogmas and historical parts of the 
says George Whitehead, “was fromev- |New Testament, under the impression, 
erlasting, and in time wniversad/u shining, | that these are liable to the doubts and 
and manifest in some degree, throughout | disputes of free-thinkers and anti-chris- 
all the generations of the righteous since tians, with which this part of the world 
the world éegan.” The same voice that i is unfortunately filled; nor his opinion 
said “Thou shalt not eat,” queried, after || that this simple code of morality would 


RAMMOHUN ROY. 


Adam’stransgression--“ Where artthou’? | be more likely to attract the notice and 


That same spirit which is “above all, and || respect of such men, and to guide their © 


inus all,” was not only Adam’s preserver | minds into the paths of peace and happi- 
whilst innocent, but also, if not qyenghed, | ness, than if presented to them in con- 
his redeemer, and restorer after his 1 junction with other matter against which 
fall; even “Christ the power of God, | their education has taught them to revolt; 
and the wisdom of God.” It wasnota | justly subject him, in the opinion of the 
faith in. an outward promise of an owt- | most orthodox Christians, to the epithet 
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applied to him by the Editor. Ifthey do, 
I cannot see how the same condemnation 
ean be spared to numerous publications 
of extracts from the Qld and New 
Testaments, made and sent forth by 
several Christian authors, under various 
aljesignations, and for different purposes. 
“With respect to the latter mode of 
seeking evidence, however unjustified the 
‘Fiditor may be in coming to such a con- 


elusion, heis safe in ascribing the collection 


of these Precepts to Rammohun Roy; 
who, although he was born a Brahmin, 
mot only renounced idolatry at a very 
garly period of his life, but published at 
that time atreatise in Arabic and Per- 
sian against that system; and no sooner 
acquired a tolerable knowledge of En- 
glish, than he made his desertion of idol 
worship known to the Christian world by 
this English publication—a renmnciation 
d4hat, 1 am sorry to say, brought severe 
difficulties upon him, by exciting the dis- 
pleasure of his parents, and subjecting 
him tothe dislike of his near, as weil as 
dliistant relations, and to the hatred of 
mearly all his countrymen for several 
vears. I therefore presume, that among 
jiis declared enemics, who are aware of 
those facts, no one who has the least pre- 
tension to truth, would venture to apply 
dhe designation of heathen tohim ; but I 
am sure, that the respect he entertains for 
the very name of Christianity, which the 
F:ditor of the Friend of India seems to 
profess, will restrain him from retorting 
on that Editor, although there may be 


dlifferences of opinion between them, that | 


anight be thought sufficient to justify the 
aise towards the Editor of a term no less 
pffensive. The Editor perhaps may con- 
sider himself justified by numerous pre- 
cedents amongst the several partizans of 
different Christian sects, in applying the 
pame of heathen to one who takes the 
Precepts of Jesus as his principal guide 
4n matters of religious and ciyil duties ; as 
Roman Catholics bestow the appellation 
of heretics or infideis on all classes of 
Protestants, and Protestants do not spare 
the title of idolators to Roman Catholics ; 
’Tyinitarians deny the name cf Christian 
+o Unitarians, while the latter retort by 
gtigmatizing the worshippers of the Son 
of man 4s Pagans, who adore a created 


and dependent Being. Very different 
conduct is inculcated in the precept of 
Jesus to John, when complaining of one 
who performed cures in the name of Je- 
sus, yet refused to follow the apostles :— 
he gave a rebuke, saying, “ He that is not 


40. The Compiler, having obviously in 
view at least one object in common with 
the Reviewer and Editor, that of procu- 
ring respect for the precepts of Christ, 
might have reasonably expected more 
charity from professed teachers of his 
doctrines.” 


Sir Matthew Hale’s 
VIEWS OF TRUS RELIGION, 


Frem his“ Discourses on Religion.” 


“ True Christian religion is of another 
kind of make, and is of another kind of 
efficacy, and directed unto, and effective 
of a nobler end, than those things about 
which men so much contend, and that 
make so great a bustle and noise in the 


' world. Asthe Credenda are but few and 


plain, so the Facienda, or things to be 
done, are such, as do truly ennoble and 
acvance the human nature, and bring it te 
its due habitude, both to God and man. 
“It teaches and tutors the soul to a 
high reverence and veneration of Almigh- 
ty God, sincere and upright walking as in 
the presence of the invisible, all-seeing 
| God; it makes a man truly to love, te 
| honour, to obey him, and therefore care- 
ful to know what his will is; it renders 
the heart highly thankful to him, both as 
his Creator, Redeemer, and Benefactor ; 
it makes a man entirely to depend upon 
him, to seek to him for guidance, and di- 
rection, and protection, to submit to his 
will with all patience and resignation of 
soul; it gives the law, not only to his 
| words and actions, but to his very thoughts 
and purposes, that he dares not entertain 
| avery thought unbecoming in the sight 
and presence of that God, to whom all our 
thoughts are legible ; it teaches and brings 
aman to such a deportment, both of ex- 
ternal and internal sobriety, as may be de- 
cent in the presence of God, and all his 
holy angels; it crushes and casts down 


against us is on our part:” Mark, ch. ix. 
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all pride and haughtiness, both in man’s 
heart and carriage, and gives him an hum- 
ble frame of soul and life, both in the sight 
of God and men ; it regulates and governs 
the passions of the mind, and brings them 
into due moderation and frame; it gives 
aman a right estimate of this present 
world, and sets his heart and hopes above 
it, so that he never loves it more than it 
deserves ; it makes the wealth and glory 
of this world, high places, and great pre- 
ferments, but of a low and little value to 
him; sothat he is neither covetous nor 
ambitious, nor ever solicitous concerning 
the advantages of it; it brings a man to 
that frame, that righteousness, justice, 
honesty and fidelity, which are as it were | 
part of his nature ; he can sooner die, than | 
eommit on purpose that which is unjust, | 
dishonest, or unworthy of a good man; it | 
makes him value the love of God, and | 
peace of conscience, above all the wealth | 
and honours in the world, and be very vi- | 
gilent to keep it inviolably. Though he | 
be under a due apprehension of the love | 
ef God to him, yet it keeps him humble 
and watchful, and free from all presamp- 
tion, so that he dares not, under a vain 
confidence of the indulgence, and mercy, 
and favour of God, to turn aside to com- 
mit on purpose even the least injury to 
man ; he performs all his duties to God in 
sincerity, and integrity, and constancy; 
and while he lives on earth, yet his con- | 
versation, his hopes, his treasure, and the | 
flower of his expectation are in heaven, 
and he entirely endeavours to walk suita- 
bly to such a hope. In sum, it restores 
the image of God into the soul in right- 
eousness and true holiness. 

“He that fears the Lord of heaven and 
earth, walks humbly before him, thank- 
fully lays hold of the message of redemp- 
tion by Christ Jesus, strives to express his 
thankfulness by the sincerity of his obe- 
dience, is sorry with all his soul when he 
comes short of his duty, walks watchfully 
in the denial of himself, and holds no con- 
federacy with any least or known sin; if 
he falls in the least measure, is restless 
till he hath made his peace by true re- 
pentance, is true to his promise, just in his 
actions, charitable to the poor, sincere in 


his devotions, that will not deliberately 


aishonour God, though with the greatest 


security of impunity ; that hath his hope 
in heaven, and his conversation in heaven; 
that dares not do an unjust act, though 
never so much to his advantage, and all 
this because he sees him that is invisible, 
and fears him because he loves him ; fears 
him as well for his goodness as his great- 
ness,—such a man, if he be an Episcopal, 


or a Presbyterian, or an Independent, or 


an Anabaptist, whether he wears a sur- 
plice, or wears none; whether he hears 
organs, or hears none; whether he kneels 
at the communion, or for conscience sake 
stands or sits;—he hath the life of reli- 
gion in him, and that life acts in him, ané@ 
will conform his soul to the image of his 
Saviour, and walk along with him to eter- 
nity, notwithstanding his practice or non- 
practice of those indifferents.” 


Jeremy Taylor 
OM DIVERSITY OF OPINION 
Among Christians. 


From the Liberty of Prophecying. 


“ The infinite variety of opinions in mat- 
ters of religion, as they have troubled 
Christendom with interests, factions, and 
partialities; so have they caused great 
divisions of the heart, and variety ef 
thoughts and designs amongst pious and 
prudent men. Forthey all, seeing the 
inconveniences which the disunion of per- 
suasions and opinions have produced 
directly or accidently, have thought 
themselves obliged to stop this inundation 
of mischiefs, and have made attempts ac- 
cordingly. But it hath happened to most 
of them as a mistaken physician, who 
gives excellent physic but misapplies it, 
and so misses his cure ; so have these men, 
their attemps have therefore been inef- 
fectual ; for they put their help toa wrong 
part, or they have endeavoured to cure 
the symptoms, and have let the disease 
alone till it seemed incurable. Some 
have endeavoured to re-unite these 
factions by propounding such a guide, 
which they were all bound to follow; 
hoping that the unity of a guide would 
have persuaded unity of minds; but who 
this giude should be at last became such 
a question, that it was made part of the 
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fire that was to be quenched ; so far wasit 
from extinguishing any part of the flame. 

“Others thought of a rule, and this 
must be the means of union, or nothing 
could do it. But supposing all the world 
had been agreed of this rule, yet the in- 
terpretetion of it was so full of variety, 
that this also became part of the disease, 
for which the cure was pretended. All 
men resolved upon this, that though they 
yet had not hit upon the right, yet some 
way must be thought upon to reconcile 
differences in opinion: thinking so long 
as this variety should last, Christ’s king- 
dom was not advanced, and the werk of 
the Gospel went on but slowly. Few 
men in the mean time considered, that so 
long as men had such variety of principles, 
such several constitutions, educations, 


tempers, and distempers, hopes, interests, | 
and weaknesses, degrees of light, and | 


degrees of understanding, it was impos- 
sible all should be of one mind. And what |, 
is impossible to be done, is not necessary it |. 
should be done; and therefore, although 
variety of opinions was impossible to be 
eured, and they who attempted it, did 
like him who claps his shoulder to 
the ground to stop an earthquake, yet the 


“But men are now adays, and indeed 
always have been, since the expiration of 
the first blessed ages of christianity, so in 
love with their own fancies and opinions, 
as to think faith and all Christendom is 
concerned in their support and mainte- 
nance, and whoever is not so fond and 
does not dandle them like themselves, 
it grows up to a quarrel, which because it 
is in materia theologie, God is entitled te 
it; and then if you are once theught an 
enemy to God, it is our duty to persecute 
you even to death ; we do God good ser- 
vice in it; when if we should examine the 
matter rightly, the question is either in 
materia non revelata, or non necessaria, 
either it is not revealed, or not so clearly, 
but that wise and honest men may be of 
different minds, or else it is not the 
foundation of faith, but a remote super- 
structure, or else of mere speculation, or 
perhaps when all comes to all, it is a false 
opinion, or a matter of human interest, 
that we have so zealously contended for; 
for to one of these heads most of the dis- 
putes of Christendom may be reduced ; so 
that I believe the present factions, op 
the most are from the same cause which 
St. Paul observed in the Corinthiay 


inconveniences arising from it might pos- 
sibly be cured, not by uniting their beliefs; | 
that was to be despaired of, but by curing 
that which caused these mischiefs and ac- | 
eidental incenveniences of their disagree- | 
ings. For although these inconveniences 
which every man sees and feels were con- 
sequent to this diversity of persuasions, 
yet it was but accidently and by chance; 
inasmuch as we see that in many things, 
and they of great concernment, men allow | | 
to themselves and to each other a | 
ef disagreeing, and no hurt neither. nd | 
L, certainly if diversity of opinions were cal \| lief holy, if we cousult not humanity and 
itself the cause of mischiefs, it would be so | its imperfections in the choice of our 
ever, that is, regularly and universally ; | religion, but search for truth without de- 
but that we see it is not; for there are | signs, save only of acquiring heaven, and 
disputes in Christendom concerning mat- || then be as carefulto preserve charity as 
ters of greater concernment than most of | we were to get a point of faith, lam much 
those opinions that distinguish sects, and || persuaded we should find out more truths 


schism, When there are divisions among 
you, are ye not carnal ?— 

“Jt is not the differing opinions that is 
the cause of the present ruptures, but 
want of charity; it is not the variety of 
understanding, but the disunion of wills 
and affections ; it is not the several princi- 
ples, but the several ends that cause our 
miseries; our opinions commence, and 
are upheld according as our turns are 
served and our interests are preserved, 
and there is no cure for us, but piety and 
charity. A holy life will make our be- 


make factions; and yet because men are | 
permitted to differ in those great matters, 


such evils are not consequent to such dif-- 


| by this means; or however, which is the 


main of all, we shall be secured though 
we miss them; and then we are well 


| ferences, as are to the uncharitable man- 


aging of smaller and more nconsijerable 
questions. 


enough.— 
“ All the mischiefs proceed not from 
4 this, that all men are not of one mind, for 
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that is neither necessary nor possible, but 
that every opinion is made an article of 
faith, every article is the ground of aquar- 
rel, every quarrel makes a faction, every 
faction is zealous, andall zeal pretends for 
God, and whatsoever is for God cannot 
be too much; we by this time are come to 
that pass, wethink welove not God except 
we hate our brother, and we have not the 
virtue of religion, unless we persecute all 
religions but our own; for lukewarmness 
3s so odious to God and man, that we pro- 
ceeding furiously upon these mistakes, by 
supposing we preserve the body, we des- 
troy the soul of religion, or by being zeal- 
ous for faith or which is all one, for that 
which we mistake for faith we are cold in 
eharity, and so lose the reward of both.” 


From the London Missionary Register. 


WESTERN AFRICA. 
Barbarity of the Interior Slave- Trade. 


“ Major Gray, whose‘ Travels in Wes- 
tern Africa’ when in command of the ex- 
pedition for exploring the interior have 
just appeared, draws (pp. 292—296) a 
most affecting picture of the miseries oc- 
casioned by the Slave Trade. The Kaar- 
tans, very farup the Senegal, had attack- 
ed their neighbours, the inhabitants of 
Bondoo. Major Gray says— 

“<« They had made 107 prisoners, chiefly 
women and children. Many of these un- 
fortunate beings were knowntome. The 
men were tied in pairs by their necks, 
their hands secured behind their backs; 
the women by their necks only ; but their 
hands were not left free from any sense 
of feeling for them, but in order to enable 
them to balance the immense loads of corn 
or rice, which they were forced to carry 
on their heads, and the children (who 
were unable to walk) on their backs.’ 

“ Major Gray, accompanying the Kaar- 
tans, adds— 

“*T had an opportunity of witnessing 
the sufferings to which the new-made 
slaves are subjected in their first state of 
bondage. They were hurried along, tied 
as I before stated, at a pace little short of 


the horsemen, who drove them on as 
Smithfield-drovers do fatigued bullocks. 
Many of the women were old,and by ne 
means able to endure such treatment, 
One, in particular, would not have failed 
to excite the tenderest feelings of com- 
passion in the breast ofany, save a savage 
African; she was at least sixty years old, 
in the most miserable state of emaciation 
and debility, nearly doubled together, and 
with difficulty dragging her tottering limbs 
along. Allthis did not prevent her in- 
human captor from making her carry a 
heavy load of water; while, with a rope 
about her neck, he drove her horse, and, 
whenever she showed the least inclination 
to stop, he beat her in the most unmerciful 
manner with a stick. 

“* Had any of those gentlemen, (if any 
there be,)who are either advocates for a 
revival of that horrid and unnatural traf- 
fic in human flesh, or so careless about the 
Emancipation of this long degraded and 
suffering people as to support their cause, 
(if they doit at all,) with little ardour, 
been witness to the cruelties practised on 
this and similar occasions, they would soon 
change their minds, and be roused te 
make use of their best exertions, both at 
home and abroad, to abolish in toto the 
Slave Trade, which, although it has re- 
ceived a mortal blow from the praise- 
worthy and truly indefatigable exertions 
of Africa’s numerous and philanthropic 
friends in England, must exist as long as 
any of the States of Europe give it their 
support. 

“*]T endeavoured to purchase from 
Garran (the Kaartan Chief,) the freedom 
of the poor old woman; but, although I 
told him to fix his own price, I could not 
induce him to comply. He told me that 
nothing could be disposed of before the 
King had seen all that wastaken. I, tone 
purpose, represented to him the more 
than probability of this poor creature’s 
falling a victim to the hardships which 
she must undergo before she could reach 
Kaarta. Those savages only ridiculed 
my compassion, and asked me if I was 
gratified in seeing the people of Bondoo 
thus punished ; my reply in the negative 
only excited their laughter; and drew a 
remark from Garran, ‘that people so sen- 


running, to enable them tokeep up with 


sible to the sufferings of their enemies, 
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“There is nothing more ridiculous than 
for a man, or company of men, to assume 
the title of orthodoxy to their own set of 
epinions, as if infallibility were annexed 
to their systems, and those were to be the 
standing measures of Truth to all the 
world; from whence they erect to them- 
selves a power to censure and condemn 
ethers for differing at all from the tenets 
they have pitched upon. The censidera- 
tion of human frailty ought to check this 
vanity ; but sinee it does not, but that 
with a sort of allowance it shows itself al- 
most in all religious societies, the play- 
ing the trick round sufficiently turnsit into 
ridicule ; for each society having an equal 
right to a good opinion of themselves, a 
man, by passing but a river or a hill, loses 
that orthodoxy in one company, which 
puffed him up with such assurance and in- 
solenee in another, and is there, with 
equal justice, himself exposed to the like 
censures of error and heresy, which he 
was so forward to lay on others at home. 
When it shall appear, that infallibility is 
intailed upon any one set of men of any 
denomination, or that Truth is confined to 
any spot of ground, the name and use ef 
Orthodoxy, as it is now in fashion every 
where, will in that one place be reasona- 
ble. Tillthen, this ridiculous cant will 
be a foundation too weak to sustain the 
usurpation that is raised upon it.” 


“ Experience proves, that to indulge in 
what is fallacious, though it may please 
the imagination, vitiates the taste, indis- 
peses the mind toa pursuit after truth, 
and impairs the judgment by giving it a 
false bias. Hence it is observable, that 
those who are most inclined to that kind 
ef entertainment, have generally but little 
relish for serious.subjects, and least of all 
for the truths of religion —Dilévy7. 


— 
could not be good warriors.’ Alas! sage SELECTED FOR THE BEREAN. 
an error! and what consequent scenes 0 
distress and misery "” DIALOGUE 
Between a Country Clergyman and « 
Quaker. 
Locke's opriniou C. Of all people I think the Qua- 
OF ORTHODOXY. kers have the least pretence to glory in 


their 

Q. Thou seemest in this to aim at being 
severe, but I feel it not. Our moderate 
wealth is the effect of our honest industry, 
and we are not ashamed of it. 

C. As well you might, if you got it by 
your 

Q. I do not find that thou art ashamed, 
and yet thy income is great this way. 

C. Then you make comparisons: 

Q. Assuredly, no; thy motives and 
ours are not akin. 

C. I warrant you preach by the Spirit. 

Q. Hew preachest thou? by the sheet ? 

C. I read my sermons, to avoid inco- 
herences, 

Q. Thou needest not, hadst thou the 
Spirit it would help thy infirmities. 

C. Does the Spirit help you to your 
low language, and your silly repetitions ? 

Q. If repetitions are silly, why shuttest 
not thou thy Common-Prayer Book, 
which aboundeth therein? And as to 
your language, if the Spirit were a dealer 
in style, why doth Paul write such bad 
Greek, as the learned say? But I can 
tell thee, we have many men amongst us, 
who preach in as decent language, and as 
free from tautologies, as any that thou 
canst read out of thy note book. I could 
mention the different efficacy too, and the 
manifest disinterestedness of our preach- 
ers; but I spare thee. 

C. Spare me! I fear you not. 

Q. Why, truly nor I thee, since thou 
defiest me. I have found thee no terrible 
adversary, which may not be the fault of 
the man. Thy bishop would not do bet- 
ter, though his pay is greater. 

C. It istoo true, he could not: reason is 
thrown away upon you, and such as you. 

Q. To deal freely with thee, as I am 
not the richer, so neither art thou the 
poorer, for any reason thou hast thrown 
away upon me. 

C. Where men pretend to the Spirit, it 
is in vain to argue with them. 

Q. Then why dost thou ? But especial- 
ly _~ floutest thou the Spirit ? 

C. I hope there is a wide difference 
between the Spirit of God and the Spirit 
of enthusiasm. 

Q. Doubtless there is; But I would be 
glad to hear thee explain the difference. 

C, The same difference as between a 
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good understanding and a wild hot imagi- 
uation. 

Q. Thy words sound well, but thy 
reasoning is naught. Is not the gospel 
above the best understanding? and was 
it not to the Greek philosophers foolish- 
ness? They had as much sense as thou 
or thy bishop, and knew their own lan- 
guage better ; but could not comprehend 
the incarnation and crucifixion of Christ 
the Lord, nor original sin and the resur- 
rection. The light of the Spirit hath 
therefore no analogy with the natural un- 
derstanding; as you  emrgaigie contend, 
when you would confute or punish peo- 

le for following their reason, and depart- 
ing from your systems. I must tell thee 
too, that the Spirit warmeth both the heart 
and the imagination; for which cause 
Festus reckoned Paul mad, and the first 
Christians sought martyrdom. <And if 


C. Be shorter; we see you can preach. 

Q, If 1 do, ’tis truth without tythes, and 
can but half offend thee. 

C. Mighty witty! I just mentioned | 

reaching, and presently tythes must be | 

rought in for company. 
_ Q. Why, dost thou like them asunder ? 

C. Fiddle faddle, what has all this to 
do with enthusiasm ? 

Q. Nothing ; and wherefore didst thou 
begin it? I have shown thee thy weak | 
reasoning about enthusiasm: What sayest | 
thou in answer ? 

C. That the Quakers are enthusiasts. 

Q. And givest no reason. Is it thus | 
thou convincest gainsayers, and edifiest 
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world; yea, worse than Simon Magus: 
There be many who raise great revenues 
out of the Spirit; yea, and Gane him not, 

C. Who goes from the point now? 

Q. I do not. I feared thou wouldest- 
think me too much in the point. We 
were ee of the Spirit. 

R. Which you think you have. How 
do you know it ? 

Q. There is but one way. I feel him. 

C. But how shall I be satisfied of that ? 

Q. The same way ; thou must first feel 
him too. 

C. So say all the enthusiasts in the. 
world. 

Q. Friend, are all who have the spirit 
enthusiasts ? 

C. No. 

Q. How dost thou distinguish ? 

C. By their works. 

Q. Thou sayest well. Now by what 
work of ours do we appear to be enthu- 
siasts? Weare sober in society, sober in 
our families: we fear God, and have an 


> 


_awful reverence for his name and power ; 


insomuch that, for this our love for the 
Bible, some of thy brethren laugh us to 
scorn, and scoffingly say, that we are 
Bible-mad, We Fast and we pray in pri- 
vate, and preach and pray in our religious 
assemblies, and we have universal charity. 
We open our purses cheerfully to the 


| support of the public; we maintain all 


thy flock ? 

C. My flock won’t come to you for edi- 
cation, 

Q. It is well for thee that they do not. 
- But to keep thee to the point, if I can; I 
tell thee, that we are no enthusiasts, I will 
give thee a reason: We pretend to no> 
more ofthe spirit than influences our ac- | 
tions, and our actions are sober and ration- 
al. Hast thou found in me the speech and 
wild behaviour of an enthusiast ? 

C. You have no iil knack at prating. 

Q. Friend, my prating costeth no man 


any thing. 


‘ 
>. Though ’tis enriched with the | 
spirit. 
Q. I thank thee ; thou givest a reason | 


why it should cost nothing. The Spiritis | 


uot bought nor sold, nor are the words of 
the Spirit : wherefore he neither receives 


who traded in conjuration and pap. was 
Fewecy for making a commodity of the | 

loly Ghost, and offered money for him, | 
doubtless with a design to make more. 
Thou knowest his doom ; and yet, friend, 


| 
| 
| 


i 
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there are many Simon Magrs’s in the 


; 


our poor, and contribute not the less to 
thine ; and even the clergy have part of 
our substance. Seest thou in this true 
character the marks of enthusiasm ? 

C. You indeed maintain a fair outside. 

Q. Canst thou see farther ? 

C. Ican see your ghostly hummings 
and haw-ings. 

Q. Is it not as easy for thee to call them 
sighs and groans, which cannot be utter- 


ed; whereofthou must have read, but 


scemest not to understand ? 

C. Why, who can understand the use 
of your silent meetings ? 

Q. Wedo, and thou mayest. Friend, 
our devotion and holy exercises are not 
taken cut of a book, but begin first at the 
heart; and when the heart dictateth not, 
we speak not. Our godliness is not per- 
formed like a play, by rehearsal. 

C. This isa villainous reflection upon 
the Common-Prayer. 


Q. Thou makest it then. I am only 


I defending the religious worship of the 
“ | people called Quakers; and I have de- 
fees, nor claimeth dues. Simon Magus, | fended it. I do not revile thy church ex- 


| ercise : why revilest thou me? 


C. Who are they that perform their 
devotion by rehearsal, like a play ? 
Q. We donot: andis it not lawful te 


say we donot? Knowest thou any that 
of 
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C. We have a form of prayers, the 
best that ever was composed, and find 
great devotion in it. 

Q. I rejoice in it; I like all devotion 
that is paid to God, and warranted by the 
Scriptures. I find no fault with thine ; 
only it is not meet for me, who find more 
fervency in my own, and more edification. 
And wiat is the end of devotion but edifi- 
éation ? 

C. Yes, the glory of God. 

Q. God is not glorified, where men are 
not edified. Hence every man must glo- 
vify God his own way. 

t. What, in an erroncous way ? 

Q. Those are words. No man errs 
who pleases .God; who is, doubtless, 
pleased with our best endeavours to 
please him. Knowest thou any better 
rule? 

C. Yes, the rule of certainty. 

Q. This iscertainty. Other certainty 
than this is not found amongst men, who 
must all answer for themselves; and 
therefore must all worship God, as each 
thinks best. 

C. Which would introduce a thorough 
anarchy in worship. 

Q. So there is in faces; and what 
harm ensueth? God made faces differ- 
ent ; canst thot make them uniform ? 

C. No; but minds are different from 
faces. ‘They may be altered by a rea- 
soning. 

Q. Sometimes for the worse, as well as 
the better; and so may faces be altered 
by good or bad keeping. But thou mayest 
depend upon it, minds will always vary as 
infinitely as faces ; and for ought I know, 
more, as their substance is more delicate 
and quick, and knoweth no particular 
figure and dimensions. 

C. There is, however, no harm in rea- 
soning with them. 

Q. I concur with thee, if that reasoning 
be free from deceit, the next worst thing 
to violence, which ought never to be em- 
ployed about the mind, which it can never 
change. 

C. Butin case of obstinacy or disobe- 
dience, what remedy is there? 


Q. None? 4s0d only can judge the 
heart; which he only can see. Thou 
mayest think me obstinate: but I de- 
clare sincerely I am not; and thou in 
charity oughtest to believe me. If thou 
dost not, thou art not a good Christian ; 
and if thou wouldest punish me, tliou art 
no Christian. I do not think thou art 
obstinate, and adherest to opinions which 
thou dislikest; and I would not hurt a 
hair of thy head, no, though I thought 
thee obstinate. 

C. This is plausibly said; but Ged keep 
me out of thy power. 


= 


Q. I desire not to have thee in my pow- 
er: I know the frailty of human nature, 
and the deceitfulness of power, which 
perhaps I abuse. Wherefore | 
would neither have thee in mine, nor be 
myself subject unto thine. 

C. Ay, but you are only a private man. 

Q. Friend, all Christians, as Christians, 
are private men. ‘here is neither high 
nor low in Christianity, but in the degrees 
of Christian perfections; and to found do- 
minion in grace, is indeed fanaticism, as 
the clergy, in their disputes with the 
Presbyterians, have justly called it. 

C. Ay, but they meant civil power. © 

Q. Knowest thou any power in society 
but civil power? 

C. Yes, certainly, power ecclesiastical. 

Q. What to do! 

C. To coerce and punish offenders 
against the laws of the church. 

Q. What, in their bodies and property ’ 

C. Without doubt. 

Q. And is not this manifest civil power? 

C. Yes, in its effect. 

Q. Then it is in effect, and in truth, and 
entirely civil power, which Christianity is 
a stranger to; and which is an enemy te 
Christianity, when it meddleth therewith. 

C. How, are not all subject to the 
laws of the church ? 

Q. To the laws of Christ, if thou pleas- 
est; my conscience knoweth no other 
master. Doth thine? 

C. No. But my conscience tells me 
there ought to be spiritual governers in 
the church. 

Q. Governors are masters; and the 
conscience cannot be mastered. 

C. What, not directed ? 

Q. If by direction thou meanest in- 
struction, this hath no relation to govern- 
ment. And all men that can instruct, 
ought to instruct. 

‘>. What, without a call? 

Q. To be able, isa sufficient call; and 
no call sufficient without ability. 

C. But who shall judge of that call ? 

Q. He who hath it, and they to whom 
he ministereth. 

C. The commen people are rare judges' 

Q. The commonest man is a_ good 
judge, whether he be edified by his preach- 
er, or not. 

C. Perhaps they are both enthusiasts. 

Q. They may be pious Christians for 
all that; if their affections be good to- 
wards God, they will certainly be saved. 

C. Nay, I don’t wonder at your charity 
for enthusiasts; it is but natural. 

Q. I have charity for all men, as every 
true Christian hath, even for thee. Art 
thou an enthusiast ? 


C. No: Iam a member of the chtrch 
ef Shiist. 
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Q. Shew it by thy charity. ‘Thou hast 
neither charity nor understanding if thou 
wouldst exclude all enthusiasts from 
Christ’s church. 

C. They exclude themselves. 

Q. Thy censure is passionate and cruel. 
No man chooseth to be an enthusiast, nor 
knows that he is. Wouldest thou damn 
him for invincible weakness? 

C. What shall I do with him, if he will 
not be reclaimed? 

Q. Thatis part of his weakness, and 
thou hast nothing to do with him. What 
wouldest thou haye to do, where thou 
canst do nothing? Those who have con- 
science, know that it is not to be com- 
manded nor plied. 

C. A whipping-post has sometimes 
worked great cures that way. 

Q. Upon hypocrites. Dost thou reckon 
conscience an evil? and would a whip- 
ping-post cure thee of thine? 

C. You are an unmannerly fellow. 

Q, Would that were the worst I could 
say of thee! 

C. Sir, what can you say of me? 

Q. What I will not say. I donot like 
thy example so well asto follow it; nor 
wil I fulfil the character that thou givest 
me. I will only assure thee, that thou art 
not qualified to rebuke unmannerly lan- 
guage; and that for myself, I would 
rather want breeding than charity: 

C. 1 perceive my censure of your 
brethren, the enthusiasts, touches you. 

Q. With compassion for thee, who art 
enthusiast that 1 ever met 
with. 

C. Hey day! Mr. Pert; what is your 
head turned? 

Q. I am going to shew thee that thine 
is: for reasoning hath no manner of effect 
upon thee; and thou reckonest every 
man who is out of thy favour, to be more- 
over out of the favour of Ged. All which 
is manifest enthusiasm, and the worst 
part of enthusiasm, the enthusiasm of 
monks and dervises, of bigots and perse- 
éutors of all sides and sorts. 

-C. Thou art a very merry fellow. 

Q. Iam not merry. Thou makest me 
melancholy to see such an anti-christian 
spirit in thee. 

C. Are you really in earnest, when you 

eharge me with enthusiasm ? 
_ Q. Thou chargest thyself, by declar- 
ing for persecution ; a crime against the 
very essence of Christianity. If thou art 
not an enthusiast, thou art worse. ~ 

C. Why, I tell you, I am an enemy to 
enthusiasts. 

Q. In that very thing thou art one. 
Thou art an enthusiast against enthusiasm. 
if enthusiasts hurt not thee, why sherldest 
theu betherrenemy? 


C. Iam sure you talk like a wild en- 
thusiast. 

Q. So thou sayest, but thou provest 
I talk against persecution. 

C. ‘To punish disobedience to our 
spiritual governors, is, forsooth, persecu- 
tion! 

Q.I rae I had already shewn thee 
the vanity of thy language about spiritual 
governors, which words contradict each 
other. None but God can govern the 
spirit ofman. All government amongst 
men is human government, which med- 
dleth only with the peace and property 
of society. Whenit would controul the 
conscience of men, it invadeth the juris- 
diction, and usurps the prerogative of the 
Almighty, and is guilty of persecuticn. 

( To be continued. } 


BETRACT 


From a frampihlet entitled “The Faith 
once delivered to the Saints.” 


As the Apostle Jude has declared it 
to be a duty of Christians to contend ear- 
nestly for the faith once delivered to the 
saints; it becomes us to understand what 
that faith is, and to consider whether we 
are doing our duty in this particular. To 
aid us in this is the design of the following 
pages. 

“By the faith once delivered to the 
saints, we understand the Christian Reli- 
gion ;—those truths* which were taught 
by our blessed Saviour for the instruction, 
the regencration, and the salvation of man. 
If it be inquired what these truths are, 
we should say they seem to be mainly 
and chiefly comprised in the following 
summary. 

“ That there is one Infinite and Eternal 
Being, the source of all existence, the au- 


*The “ Christian religion,’ as we un- 
derstand it, is not confined to those truths 
which were delivered, in time past, b 
Christ, for this would make it very imited, 
whereas the Christian Religion, we be- 
lieve, or the truths which are comprised 
in it, are taught to every soul on earth, by 
the immediate operation and revelation of 
the Spirit of God, and will be known, and 

revail, in proportion as man attends and 
is ebedient to the operation of this spirit. 
The cause of ignorance, therefore is not 


to be ascribed tothe insufficiency of the. 


divine instructor. Vid, Romansch. 1—~16 
to 32.— Kd. Berean. 
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thor of all blessing, the ruler of all worlds, 
who exercises an unreserved and impar- 
tial sovereignty over all beings and 
events: 

“That this God is one only, without 
equal, rival, or partner : 

“That this Being, infinitely perfect in 
his moral attributes, maintains a moral 
government over his creatures, the end of 
which is the promotion ofthe greatest vir- 
tue and the greatest happiness : 

“That man is the subject of this moral 
government, beneath which he is treated 
as a free moral agent, capable of choosing 
between right and wrong, and accountable 
for his choice : 

“ That in this world he is placed in a 
state of trial and probation, for the purpose 
ef forming and bringing out his character, 
in preparation for a final allotment of con- 
dition in conformity with his character: 

“That into this state of preparatory 
discipline he comes, not with a character 
already fixed, but with certain rational 
faculties and moral capacities, in them- 
selves neither good nor evil; that he him- 
self on entering life is neither virtuous 
nor vicious, neither holy nor sinful; 
neither an object of praise nor of blame; 
but pessesses such powers as when devel- 
oped will render him one or the other, ac- 
cording to the objects to which they be- 
come attached and the habits which they 
form : 

“These powers are Reason and Con- 
science—which approve and lead to 
goodness ; and the Passions and Appetites 
—which, being connected with sensual 
objects and present gratifications, incline 
to self-indulgence and sin : 

That man’s trial consists principally 
in the struggle for mastery between these 
two parts of his constitution, (in the lan- 
guage of soripfurt, ‘the law in the mem- 
bers and the law in the mind—the flesh 
and the spirit’) and its object is to exalt 
and purify his spiritual nature, and deliver 
it from subjection to the sensual.” 


“He who watches to do an injury to 
another, may be almost certain to injure 
himself.”— Dillwyn. 


— 


TO THE COMET. — 
Celestial vsitant! say whence 
On fervid wheels, amid the expanse 
Of Heaven’s etherial vault serene 
Thy mystic course, thro’ Time has been. 


Art thou a Herald to proclaim 

Thy great Creator’s power and name? 

Thy path-way in the azure sky, 
Declares his wond’rous majesty. 


Ay, yes! for He whose skill divine 
Causes the glow-worm’s lamp to shine, 
Directs thee amidst worlds unknown 
The pageant of his starry throne. 


In vain Philosophy aspires, 

’ To trace thy flight and gleaming fires! 
Can mortal man unfold the scheme 

Of Heaven’s architect supreme ? 


Bright orb of light! ’tis ours to see 
The great Creator’s power in thee ! 
To tell, to distant world’s is thine, 

“ The Hand that made mc is divine.” 
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